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Memorabilia. 


N Science Progress for October Mr, G. Tovey 

gives a brief but interesting account of 
Vassily Vladimirovich Petroff, a Russian 
physicist whose work in electricity has been 
largely forgotten, though in several points it 
anticipated results now universally known. 
Petroff was born in 1762, and published his 
first book ‘ Collections of Physico-Chemical 
Experiments’ in 1801. In this are chapters 
on phosphorescence which have recently been 
attracting attention. The following year he 
published ‘ Reports on Galvani-Volta experi- 
ments’ intended for amateurs in natural 
philosophy, in which he described his con- 
struction of a battery of 4,200 discs, for which 
he independently invented the horizontal 
arrangement adopted by Cruikshank. He 
noticed, what had not been observed before, 
that one disc at the end of each section of the 
battery served merely as conductor and might 
be taken off without affecting the strength of 
the battery. He discovered also that insu- 
lated wires and thicker wires are more effec- 
tive than small wires and those not covered. 
Moreover, in his experiments on the incan- 
descence of wire, he brought out the principle 
of modern electric lighting, having already 
found out that a bright light of white colour 
was produced between two pieces of charcoal 
connected to the poles of the battery if they 
were brought into close proximity. In 1804 
he published ‘ New Electrical Experiments,’ 
a book dealing with frictional electricity and 
the application of electricity in medicine. He 
was admired by his contemporaries as an ex- 
cellent lecturer and a good professor. He 
served in the Medico-Surgical Academy for 
forty years, retired early in 1833 and died in 
July 1834. A memorial to him was talked of, 
but nothing was effected. The centenary of 
his death recalled him to mind, and there 





science will now at last in some way be com- 
memorated, 


MANY good things will be found in Part III 
of Vol. XIII. of the ‘ Records of Buck- 
inghamshire,’ the Journal of the Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society for that 
county which we received the other day. Mr. 
Clive Rouse contributes a paper on a XVII.- 
century coffer belonging to Loughton Church 
and another on a XVII.-century painting at 
Hedgerley Church, which makes a frame of 
illustrative pictures around the Ten Com- 
mandments, The former is lined in part with 
paper printed as sheets of a Romish service- 
book which have been ‘‘damasked”—by which 
term, as our readers know, is signified the 
obliteration of the original printed matter 
by stamping it all over with some design on a 
wood block. The present example has an elab- 
orate (unidentified) coat-of-arms as the design. 
Other lining papers are periodicals of the day. 
The Hedgerley painting — which Mr. Rouse 
has cleaned and restored to its original condi- 
tion so far as may be—besides scenes from the 
life of Moses, consists of ten small pictures 
showing the punishments severally following 
breach of the commandments. The work is 
described as rather crude, but as showing also 
‘“‘ a straightforward sense of realism, and a 
naiveté that is quite charming,’’ together with 
a general sense of design and colour and a 
handling of paint that are admirable. This, 
if not quite unique, is a precious rarity. The 
Rev. A. L. Browne sets out the wills of four 
XVI.-century Buckinghamshire clergy, all of 
whom make a small bequest to the ‘‘ mother 
churche of Lincoln.’’ The first article is the 
Coroner’s Roll for Buckinghamshire for 1 
Richard II.—an important and most interest- 
ing contribution by Mr. J. G. Jenkins. For 
names whether of persons or places, for topo- 
graphical detail, for methods of procedure, 
and now and again for the story, it is needless 
to say that these local records are endlessly 
valuable. Here the deodand and the hue 
and cry are much in evidence. The Latin is 
set out first and an English translation 
appended. The phrase circa ignitegium, 
which occurs once or twice is omitted from the 
translation. Ignitegium is not in the 
“Medieval Latin Word-List,’ but it would 

seem to mean curfew. 


[? is not easy to choose from the abundance of 

g things in the October Connoisseur 
the topic on which to lay particular stress. 
No doubt many readers will turn first to Mr. 





seems reason to hope that his services to 





H. Granville Fell’s study of Constable’s 
‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ or to the Editors’ second 
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paper on the Antique Dealers’ Fair. For our- 
selves, what has interested us most is the 
Editor’s note on two portraits by Gains- 
borough, hitherto unrecorded by any cata- 
loguer or biographer of the artist, and here 
reproduced for the first time. Both were 
painted while Gainsborough was in Bath, the 
one, of Richard Stevens, in 1762; the other, 
Mrs. Awse Stevens’s sister, in 1767. Until 
but a short time ago both remained in the pos- 
session of the Stevens family, together with 
three letters from Gainsborough to Richard 
Stevens on the subject of the latter portrait, 
which are here printed in full. Mrs, Awse’s 
portrait did not, it appears, give perfect satis- 
faction to her friends and Gainsborough is a 
little feverish and humble under their critic- 
ism, having not yet attained to his height of 
authority as a painter. The colour-plate of 
the lady shows nothing assuredly to complain 
of unless it were a difference in the eyes over 
which the painter was thought, it may be, to 
have been too truthful. Dressed in “‘ Gains- 
borough blue ”’ silk and lace, with a dark 
mantle lined with white and trimmed with 
fur fallen back behind her shoulders, with her 
dignified tranquil face she grows more and 
more attractive the more one looks upon her, 
as do many of Gainsborough’s portraits. 


THE most striking article in this month’s 

Cornhill is Mr. Henry T. F. Rhodes’s 
‘In Search of the Modern Smuggler.’ The 
modern smuggler in question is member of one 
of those organizations of which the head is a 
so-called ‘‘ drug baron.’’ An immense amount 
of ability, determination and money is at the 
back of this underground industry, which 
virtually covers the world, and in its results 
were its work unchecked would be not a whit 
less devastating than war. Mr. Rhodes gives 
some details of its methods; of its establish- 
ment in certain centres, and its dislodgement 
thence, and goes on to show what the League 
of Nations has been able to accomplish in the 
matter. The figures for Egypt—a country 
particularly infected—are given to show how 
considerably the traffic has there decreased. 
In 1932 convictions for illicit trafficking num- 
bered 4,650; in 1934 they had fallen to 2,817. 
The addicts in 1932 were 1,924; in 1934 they 
were 556. The fall was due not to increased 
vigilance but to decrease in the volume of 
illicit material distributed; and the basic 
cause of the decrease is effective attack upon 
the sources of supply. And this effective 
attack has been made possible solely through 
the international co-operation applied to the 
problem by means of the League of Nations. 


ey 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS, 
VII. Wititam Bray, F-.S.A. 


Great Russell Street 
Bloomsbury 
28 Nov. 1816 





Sir, 

Sir Frederick Evelyn to whom your Letter 
of the 20th inst was addressed, died about 4 
years ago. He had no child, & left his 
estate, including a valuable Library at Wot- 
ton, to his Lady, now his widow. 

This Library was formed by the Mr, Eve 
lyn you mention, who was great, great Grand- 
father of the late Sir Frederick. It has been 
increased by his successors (including the 
sent owner) & having been much deranged in 
saving it from an accidental fire, Lady Evelyn 
has had it set in complete order & a Catalogue 
made of it. 

Amongst the books there is one copy of the 
work you mention, but it is not quite perfect, 

Under the circumstances her Ladyship does 
not think herself at liberty to deprive you of 
a book which is not commonly met with, tho’ 
there are some in existence, 

Lady Evelyn desires me to express her sense 
of your great civility, & to return you her 
best thanks, with an apology for answering 
your letter by my hand. 

I am, Sir, 
your most obedient 
& very humble servant, 
WItii1am Bray. 
P.S. (from myself) 

Mr. Evelyn left a MS. Diary of his life, 
containing his travels in Holland, France & 
Italy, & his observations in England during 
the inter-regnum, & the reigns of Cha. 2 
James 2. & William, during considerable 
part of which time he lived in habits of inti- 
macy with the Ministers of State, persons 
about the Court, & the Literati. Her 
Ladyship has been much pressed to let this 
be published, she has at last consented, and I 
(who am a professional man, very long known 
to the family) have undertaken to superintend 
the work, which is now in the press, : 

This will account for her Ladyship making 
me her Amanuensis on this occasion. 





Addressed: Rich4 Llwyd Esq; 


Bank Placé Chester. 
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William Bray was born in 1736: he was 
the fourth and youngest son of Edward Bray 
of Shere in Surrey, and Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. George Duncomb. He entered 
Rugby in 1746 and, after serving for some 
ears with a Guildford solicitor, became an 
oficial of the Board of Green Cloth and held 
office there for over fifty years: he was elected 
F.S.A. in 1771 and chosen as Treasurer in 
1803. He contributed twenty-eight articles to 
Archaeologia. He completed the Rev. Owen 
Manning’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ and issued 
it in three volumes (1804, 1809 and 1814). 
There is a special copy of this work with a 
special title (1847) extra-illustrated with six 

ousand prints and drawings collected by Mr. 
Percival. 

As is shown by the letter now printed, he 
edited John Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ for Lady Eve- 
lyn in two volumes in 1818 and a later edition 
in five volumes in 1827. He died at Shere on 
21 Dec., 1832, and was buried in the church 
there, where there is a monument to him. 
Another letter by him dated from Shere, 
2Jan., 1818, to John Evelyn, will be found 
prefixed to the excellent one-volume edition 
of the Diary published by Messrs, Simpkin 
Marshall and Co, in their ‘“‘ Thin Paper 
Classics ’’ Series, Is any portrait of him 
known ? 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 202, 236). 


Bibulous. No transferred sense is yiven. 
Chr. Smart, in Pearch, ii. 221, ‘‘ Suspicion 

. . with bibulous ear imperfect sounds to 
catch.’ 

Bill: carry in the beak—not given. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 311, “‘ Bright yellow- 

ers . . . billed long straws with a bust- 

ling air.” On p. 314 it is different, ‘‘ mutely 

— he bills no word,’’ of a bird. So 

ardy is fond of the verb “ lip,’’ of human 
beings. 

Bird, of an insect. (See MII.). Cp. Syl- 
vester (1621) 405, ‘‘ the Hony-birds [have] but 
One One Master-Bee.’’ 

Birded—not given. Masefield, ‘ Poems’ 
(1929) 439, ‘‘ And I awake, and in the birded 
dawn, Know her for a Queen, and own myself 
&pawn.’’ Despite Johnson’s protest, such 
forms are very common. He objected to 





Gray’s “‘ honied,’’ which Milton had used, 
and ignored Milton’s ‘‘ mooned.”” Coleridge 
and Macaulay were deeply offended by ‘“‘ tal- 
ented,’’ which Stirling described as a mere 
newspaper and hustings word, invented, he 
believed, by O’ Connell. 

Bitten: biting, is given only, 1616. Earlier 
—Chapman, Il. xiii. 183, ‘‘ And as from 
sharply-bitten hounds a brace of lions force 
A new-slaine goate.’’ Cp. Od. x. 211, ‘I... 
from the deaths wound drew My shrewdly- 
bitten lance.”’ 

Bitterly: earnestly—not given. Lupset, 
‘ An Exhortation to Young Men,’ 34, ‘‘Praye 
also bitterly, that his wyll may be fulfilled 
in this worlde amonge us, as the angels ful- 
fyll it in heven.’’ 

Blackbirdy—not given. Meredith, ‘ Rhoda 
Fleming,’ ch, iii., ‘‘ a pretty sort of a sweet 
blackbirdy voice.’’ 

Black list (1692). Earlier—‘ Eikon Bas.,’ 
§ 23, ‘‘I care not so much to be reckoned 
among the Unfortunate, if I be not in the 
black List of irreligious and sacrilezious 
Princes.’’ 

Bladder (attrib.). Fletcher uses it of 
unsubstantial and flatulent food in ‘ Women 
Pleased,’ iii. 2, ‘‘ hang your bladder banquets, 
Of half a dozen turnips and two mushrooms !”’ 

Blanketed: tossed in a blanket, has no 
example. Jarvis, ‘ Don Quixote,’ I., Ch. 
xvi., “‘ the poor blanketed squire.’’ At the 
end of the same chapter occurs ‘‘ blanketeer,’’ 
which ‘ N.E.D.’ gives first to Smollett, more 
than sixteen years later. 

Bleed (sb.)—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 543, “ The silent bleed of a 
world decaying.’’ 

Blindful in Sylvester is dated 1621; read a. 
1618. And is not the word merely a form of 
‘* blindfold,’”? accommodated to rhyme with 
‘‘ mindful ’’?? Sylvester continually omits 
final d for a rhyme. 

Blotter. The sense ‘‘ waste-book,’’ as used 
in counting-houses, is given only from 
*“* Craig’? (1847). This seems to occur in 
Campbell’s letter to Richardson, Feb. 28, 
1801, ‘‘ We shall jot upon our blotter the 
events of the day, extend these remarks at our 
halting places.’’ There is a strange lacuna 
from 1591 to 1859 in the record of the ordin- 
ary sense. 

Blue ribbon (1651). A year earlier, and 
used for the wearer, a sense not given, in 
Weldon, ‘ Court of King James’ (1817) 38, 
‘* Weston ever saying it never troubled him 
to dye with so many blue ribbonds.”’ 

Bold: naughty, of children—not given. 
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‘ The Newcomes,’ Ch. ii., “ they rebuked him 
if he was bold ’’; the previous sentence ends, 


“the place whither naughty boys were 
bound.’’ The use is still quite common in 
Ireland. 

Bombard: bombardment—not given. The 


original (serial) issue of ‘ Evan Harrington,’ 
Ch. iv., had ‘‘ threaten bombard of the capi- 
tal.” 

Bones: to feel in one’s, be in one’s (1844). 
Three years earlier is ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ Ch. 
liii., ‘‘ I seem to hear it, Muster Gashford, 
in my very bones.’”’ Cp. Mme de Sévigné 
(1785) vii. 470, ‘‘ ce carnaval qu’elle sent dans 
la moélle de ses os.”’ 

Bore: ? drink (boire). Lithgow (1863) 56, 
‘The Heremites Welcome,’ ‘hast thou 
enough ? nowe tell me, all is thine, When this 
is done, I’le find another Bore.’’ 

Borne: bearing—not given. Chapman, II. 
xv, 404, ‘‘ death-borne shafts ’’ (lethiferac) : 
Od, ix. 711, ‘‘ star-borne heaven ’’ (stelli- 
ferum). Chapman revels in these active uses. 

Borrovian—not ziven. Birrell, Res Judi- 
cate, 109, ‘‘men are born Borrovians, not 
made,”’ 

Bosom: voice—not given. Chapman, II. 
xii, 180, ‘‘ it were no easie thing, Had I the 
bosome of a God, to turne to life and sing.’’ 
This sense of ‘‘ breast ’’ is common. 

Bosphorize—not given. Lytton, ‘ E. Mal- 
travers,’ i, ii., Ch. 1, “‘ nearly murdered, 
bagged and Bosphorized at Constantinople.”’ 

Botanical. No transferred use is given. 
Sir A. Lyall, ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ ii. 242, writes 
of ‘‘ West Africa as a field for the botanical 
study of beliefs.’’ 

Botanology. Two years before Sir Thomas 
Browne comes ‘The Surfeit’ (in Relig. Hearn. 
iii. 244, edn. 1869), “‘ the virtue of herbs... 
botanology.”’ 

Box-spanner is inadequately defined as not 
an ordinary spanner. It is a shaped metal 
tube fitting over a nut or bolt and turned by 
a cross-bar, 

Bracelet (vb.)—not given. Scott, ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ ii., Ch. iii., ‘‘ I’ll bracelet him with 
iron both on wrist and ankle.” 

Bracelet: handcuff (1816). Earlier— 
Fletcher, ‘ The Little French Lawyer,’ iii. 2, 
118, ‘‘ If I come in earnest I’m sure to wear 
a pair of bracelets.’ 

ran: sort, class, quality, is last given from 
Marvell (1672). Is this the sense in Lamb’s 
letter to Bernard Barton of Mar. 20, 1826, 
“‘ Wafers of the coarsest bran supply its 
place,”’ where ‘it’? is wax? It may be 
merely a term of abuse for flour, or it may 











be a characteristic quibble on both senses, 
Lamb was devoted to Marvell, 

Branchway—not given. ~ Hardy, ‘ Coll, 
Poems’ (1928) 556, ‘ Where Three Roads 
Joined,’ ‘‘ I am sure those branchways ar 
brooding now.”’’ 

Break: let come forth, is not given, but 
§ 22 deals with one’s mind, news, a matter; 
§ 23 with a jest, sigh, smile, etc.; and § 47 
with wind. There is no room here for Chap. 
man, ‘ Georgics of Hesiod,’ i. 14, ‘‘ Jove. ., 
that breaks his voice so high in _ horrid 
sounds,’ unless it be forced into § 23. Juv. 
v. 147, ‘‘ Jove .. . in his bitterest hails his 
murmurs broke.’’ I]. xx. 56, ‘‘ the blest Gods 

. . brake contention to the host.’’—inter 
ipsos ruperunt contentionem. 

Breathe is used very oddly by Moore of 
harp-playing, ‘ Irish Melodies’ (1833) 14, 
“Tl... hang o’er thy soft arm as wildly 
it breathes.’’ 

Breathe: give a breathing-space to. Only 
reflexive examples are given. Chapman, Od, 
iv. 131, ‘‘ Sometimes I breathe my woes, for 
in annoy The pleasure soone admits satietie ” 
(quiesco). Ibid, xx. 31, ‘‘ this discourse did 
breathe the fiery boundings of his heart.” 

. Breed: nurture—not given. Chapman, Od. 
xviii. 468, ‘‘ gave her dainty breed Fit for 
her daughter,’’ where Shepherd absurdly 
reads ‘‘ bread.’’ The rhyme-word is ‘“‘seed.” 

Brewtor: bard—not given. In Dyce’s 
Skelton, ii. 392, ‘‘I say, the brewtors of Wales 
on the '| Death] wyl be revenged.’’ ‘ N.E.D,’ 
has ‘ bruterer,’’ possibly from Welsh brud- 
wyer = soothsayer. 

Brief: expeditious, hasty, is given only in 
the phrase “ to be brief,” with one example, 
from Shakespeare. W. Browne, ‘A Sigh 
from Oxford,’ 89, ‘‘ Nay, the laws have been 
more brief To jail that theft (sc. truth), more 
than a thief.’’ Scott, ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ iv. 
st. 2, ‘‘ What can have caused such brief 
return ?”’ 

Briered is last quoted 1702. Keats, ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ iv, 723, ‘‘ his briar’d path to some 
felicity.”’ 

Bring, to. This idiom is not noticed. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, ‘ Cupid’s Revenge,’ iv. 1, 
‘I know him to bring, and can interpret 
every new face he makes ”’; Heywood, ‘ Wise 
Woman,’ i. 2, “ I’ll be with thee to bring 0’ 
nights.’”” Mr, McKerrow on Nashe, i. 99, 8, 
says, ‘‘ I’ll be with you to bring ’’ means gen- 
erally ‘‘ I’ll be even with you,”’ and compares 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ i. 2, 305, “ P. I'll 
be with you, niece, by and by. C. To bring, 
uncle? P. Ay, a token from Troilus.’’ Cp. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ The Scornful Lady, 
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y. 4, 68, ‘‘ L. You have been with my sister? 
W. Yes; to bring. E.LZ. An heir into the 
world, he means.” ‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ III. 
xii, 22, where Grierson says, ‘‘ I’ll give you 
alesson.’’ Peele, ‘ Sir Clyomon,’ “ then I'll 
be with him to bring,’’ where Dyce has ‘‘ very 
obscure,’ and adds Harington, ‘ Ariosto,’ 
xxxix, 48 to some of the above. 

Bring again: restore to consciousness, but 
it means ‘‘ retrieve’’ in ‘A King and No 
Kinz,’ ii. 1, 65, ‘‘ Bessus hath done good 
service, and brought again a day by his par- 
ticular valour.”’ 

Brood: hover over (fig.) — not given. 
Southey, ‘ Joan of Arc,’ vi. ad, fin., ‘‘ And 
darkness, hovering o’er on raven wing, 
brooded the field of death.”’ 

Brookless—not given. Hardy, ‘ Winter 
Words,’ 94, ‘‘ the tide still outing with brook- 
less power, Outward the dog, too, went.’’ The 
Supplement quotes Kipling for ‘‘ having no 
brooks.”’ 

Bruiser: pugilist. But ‘ The New Timon,’ 
34 (4th edn.) has ‘‘ Plants a sly bruiser on the 
nose of Bob.”’ 

Bubbled: globular—not given. Masefield, 
‘Poems ’ (1929) 624, ‘‘ With many a bubbled 
dome-top like a shell.’’ 

Bucketing. The quotation from Sylvester 
is dated 1598 and ziven to Du Bartas. I have 
not found it there, and it does occur in his 
‘Memorials of Mortality,’ i. 23, which 
‘N.E.D.’ dates a, 1618. 

Budding (fig.) 1581. Nineteen years earlier 
in the complete Sternhold and Hopkins, 
Psalm xxxvii. 37, ‘‘ God will cut off their bud- 
ding race and rich posterity.”’ 

Bull’s feathers, the cuckold’s badge (a. 
1700). Probably earlier—Burton, ‘ Anat. 
Mel.,’ iii, 3, 4, 1, ““. . . Augustus, Antonius, 
Antoninus &c., that won fair plumes of bull’s 
feathers in their crests.’’ 

Bunker (fig.) 1905. Six years earlier in 
Birrell, ‘‘if you want to find the natural 
man at work, you must look for him in the 
_— of life,’’ printed in ‘ Miscellanies,’ 


Burn to: ardently desire to. This is com- 
mon, but John Clare, ‘ The Shepherd’s Tree,’ 
has a transitive use. ‘‘The wind of that 
eternal ditty sings, Humming of future things 
that burn the mind To leave some fragment 
of itself behind,” i.e., cause the mind to 
desire ardently. : 

Burst: force one’s way through (1652). 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘Androm. Lib.,’ 116, 
“She flew, and burst the winds that did 
incensed pursue.”’ 


“Tliad,’ 3, is twenty-four years earlier, 
“that old and usual Bustuary Inscription 
upon their nobler Matrons ; Domum Servavit, 
lanam fecit.” 

But: without. All the examples are 
Scotch except one from Laud. Chapman, I1., 
xiv. 308, ‘‘ Achilles keeps away. Alas, as 
were we naught but him.” 

Butt, full—not given. Dekker, ‘ Satiro- 
mastix,’ To the World, ‘‘ he runnes full butt 
at me with his Satires hornes.’’ 

Buttressed: supported by a buttress. But 
John Clare, ‘The Shepherd’s Tree,’ uses it 
for serving as a buttress, ‘‘ thy buttressed 
roots.’’ 

Bygo—not given ; it is not the old ‘‘ bego.”’ 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 53, ‘‘ Fear of 
death has even bygone us.’’ 

By-talk is given as incidental or irrelevant 
speech. In Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 
510, it has rather the original sense of 
‘* by-word,’’ a local form of speech; ‘‘ ‘ Ich 
vvoll,’ ‘ Er sholl,’ and by-talk similar.’’ 

Byram (1656). This obsolete form of 
Bairam is given only from glossaries. It 
occurs earlier in Sandy’s ‘ Travels,’ 56, ‘‘ the 
feast of the great Byram.”’ 

Byspeak—not given; ‘‘ by-speech’’: allu- 
sion is given. Hardy, ‘ The Dynasts,’ 476, 
‘* a shining silver skull and cross of bones set 
upon each, to byspeak his slain sire.’’ 

Byss. This term of Boehme, the opposite 
of ‘‘ abyss’”’ or void, is given under dates 
1649, 1662 and 1691. It occurs again in 
Hardy, ‘The Dynasts,’ 1, and ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 564. 

G. G. Loane. 


WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE? 
(See clxviii, 21, 37, 56, 119; clxix. 183). 


‘HIS second additional note is called for to 
explain the picture, fig. 8, at clxviii. 42. 
Being clearly meant to illustrate the Nubian 
text it is bound up with, this drawing was 
supposed, when the document was undecipher- 
able, to represent St. Mena with a votary, 
fresh from the bath, grasping the hoof of his 
benefactor’s horse; and St. Mena’s associa- 
tion with healing water no doubt accounts 
for the naked figure and the fringed towel 
or cloth; but it does not account for a detail, 
easily missed, that the man is shown striding 
over the head of a bird. 
It was not long before the MS. was read by 
Professor F, Ll, Griffith, who published his 
English translation of what proved to be a 





Bustuary (adj.), only 1693. Ogilby’s 





miracle of St. Mena, in an article entitled 
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‘ Nubian Texts of the Christian Period ’—the 
other two documents being church services—in 
the ‘ Abhandlungen der preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,’ in 1913. 
Then came the War, diverting attention from 
study and money from the purchase of learned 
periodicals, now most easily come by in the 
Bodleian or the British Museum Library. 

The story shows that, far from being one of 
St. Mena’s patients, the man is a highly re- 
Ar yegeavs person, who has not only with- 

eld a votive offering from the saint, but jeo- 
“nie weg by his levity, the conversion of a 

eathen household, presided over by the 
farmer’s wife, who, though possessed of the 
usual farm-stock and two handmaids, had 
neither chick, nor child nor calf, home-born. 
Hearing some monks talk of the miracles 
worked by St. Mena ‘“‘ at Mareotis,’’ she de- 
clared that if the God of St. Mena would 
cause one of her hens to lay, she would zive 
the first egg to the saint. An egg was laid 
and she set out from her farm near Alex- 
andria to go by boat along the lake to reach 
St. Mena’s church. A boatman, going to 
Philoxenite, offered to deliver the egg for her. 
He put it away safely and forgot it, till he 
had been there and back. His son found it 
and was told to cook it for his father to eat. 
‘The days of three moons passed by,” and 
then, coming to a certain village, the boatman 
went on Sunday to church to take the sacra- 
ment. The Trisagion was sung, and, on leav- 
ing, he joined the other people round the 
font when they went to ‘‘ write the water ’’— 
make the sign of the cross upon it. But 
mirrored in the water, he saw St. Mena com- 
ing, mounted upon his white horse and bran- 
dishing a spear of flame. He rushed off to 
the image of the Virgin, crying, ‘‘ Save me, 
for I have sinned.’’ But St. Mena was there 
before him, and, trampling over his head, 
worked a miracle. The egg was hatched; a 
cock appeared and crowed; the saint caught 
it by the wings, took it himself to the woman, 
exhorted her to be baptized, promised her 
abundant livestock, also a son to be named 
Mena, and vanished. Thereafter all went 
well. Chickens, calves and children blessed 
the homestead ; and the woman, her husband, 
her son and all their dependents set out for 
St. Mena’s churchtown, where they lived hap- 
pily ever after. ‘‘ And all who heard of this 
great miracle glorified God and St. Mena.”’ 
Let us sing the doxology. ‘‘ Amen.” 

The story reflects, as Oriental tales mono- 
tonously do, the narrow outlook of eastern 
domestic life; but the details of Coptic ritual 





are interesting. The Trisagion is a eucharis. 
tic hymn beginning with a three-fold invo- 
cation to God thrice holy, not used in the 
West; and the people coming out of church, 
do not, apparently, ‘* bless themselves ” with 
holy water, but make the sign of the cross 
on water to be used for baptism, as at once a 
means of sanctification and an exorcism. The 
font was much larger and lower than western 
fonts, admitting of more than one baptism at 
a time, as depicted in a pontifical of the ninth 
century, the water being sanctified by the sign 
of the cross in chrism, or by using one or two 
lighted candles for that purpose. — (‘ Dict, 
Chr, Antiq.,’ pp. 159, 171, 681). The ba 
tistry stood in the narthex of a Coptic church, 
so the guilty boatman rushed back into the 
church to escape St. Mena, and the picture 
shows the saint in the air trampling towards 
the man, who tries to ward off the hoofs from 
his head. 

Professor Griffith suggests that the tale may 
have been written in the neighbourhood of 
Faras, where he carried out excavations from 
1921-28, (‘ Oxford Excavations in Nubia ’— 
Annals of Anthropology and Archaeology, 
Liverpool University, Vols. viii.-xv.). The 
scribe evidently did not know that the church 
was miles away from the lake; but he has 
preserved the name of a lake port joo 
which possibly some of the ex-votos from the 
Mediterranean world found their way to the 
shrine of Horus. 

As far as is at present known, the picture 
is unique; but the story is not. It is found 
elsewhere and clearly belongs to the bird-cult 
of Horus and to the Ptolemaic period, as the 
place-names indicate. It reveals the fella- 
heen telling fairy-tales about the old divini- 
ties and Coptic monks, fellaheen themselves, 
trying to tell them otherwise to edification. 
But with this story, someone obviously lost 
patience and made short work of the picture. 

The writer owes the reference to this story 
to the kindness of Mr. Anthony de Cosson, 
author of ‘ Mareotis,’ and other studies of 
Coptic Egypt (Bull. Soc, r. d’Arch. d’Alex- 


andrie). Meta BE. WItriaMs. 


, (Joop KING WENCESLAS’: A NEW 

TUNE.—English readers, who love this 
charming carol on the great Czech saint, will 
be interested to hear that the Czech composer, 
Jaroslav Kricka (born 1882) made a new tune 
to the old words of the carol. The tune con- 
serves the charming simplicity of the original, 








but it is in some points more melodious than 
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the traditional tune. The song appeared in 
1929 at the Hudebni Matice, Prague. 


Orro F. Basier. 


TRIBUTE TO HENRY KIRKE WHITE 

IN 1824.—-In the Rhode Island American, 

95 May, 1824, (xvi. 68, p. 1, col. 3) is a selec- 
tion headed : 

The following is another extract from a poem 
on Genius, erroneously ascribed in our last 
fof May 21) to Professor Everett. It was a 
College Exercise of the Rev. Mr. Frothingham 


of Boston. 
Kirk Waits 
0 need I now that pensive youth to name 
Whom toil and sorrow gave a mournful 
fame? 
Like the dim form by Virgil’s hero seen, 
~~ what he is—and what he would have 
een. 
Not in the grave, thou noble gentle shade! 
While virtue lives, thy memory shall be laid. 
Congenial souls shall to thy tomb repair, 
And kindred genius chant thy requiem there. 
A fatal glory, Wuuire, was thine to attain; 
To cherish vain desires, and find them vain; 
To ey beneath the weight that few could 
ar, 
And taste the raptures fewer still to share. 
Short was thy path and rugged—to our eyes; 
But faith beholds it brightening in the skies. 


The allusion in the sixth line is to White’s 
additional stanza for ‘Go Lovely Rose.’ 


OLYBRIUS. 


.L.IN OLD CEMETERY, MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.— 

Dennis JONES, native of the United States 
of America, 22nd June 1863, aged 27 years. 

The saints who die of Christ possessed, 

Enter into immediate rest. 

E.izaneth Jones—3rd August 1850. 

Come, Saviour now appear, 

And let me always see Thee near, &c. &c. 

Janz, wife of John Jones, born 23 Febru- 
ary 1818; died 19 February 1844;—Late of 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 

Marcaret Jones—1854—236 years. 

Ann Watsu—her sister—1878—62 years. 

Henrietta Jounston, of St. Kilda—6th 
December 1852. 

Marcarer Jonnston—14th October 1852, 
aged 19 years 11 months. 

Mary Jounston—17th August 1846, aged 
30 years. 

Simon Jonnston—[no date]. 

Erected by James Krarey—May their souls 
Test in peace, 

James Kearry—1852—4 years. 

Anne Kearey—1850—36 years. 





THomas—1852—3 months. 








Joun, James and Henry—1870, 

IsaBELLA, wife of Frederick Kray—15th 
January 1853-27 years; also James, an 
infant, 27th January 1853. 

Makcetta KEenAN—4th February 1854—21 
years, beloved wife of James KEENAN. 

Erected by Ann Ketty, to her husband 
James Ketty—1844; also a child 9 years old 
—1844—May they rest in peace, 

Marcarer Ketty—1850—29 years. 

Joun Ketty—1876—54 years. 

Joun Ketty—1845—1 year, 4 months. 

Mary Ann Ketty—1851—18 months. 

SeaLey Ketty—1843—4 months. 

ARTHUR Kemmis—8th February 1842, aged 
36. 

Erected by his friends as a_ token of 
respect—Epw1n Kemp, 26th April 1851, 


aged 35. J. W. Fawcerr. 
(To be continued). 


HALLEYS IN YORKSHIRE (Cf. clv. 116; 
elxviii. 46; s.v. ‘ John Halley, Freeman 
of Scarborough ’).—Some time ago, Mr, R. 
BincHam Apams very kindly sent to mea 
copy of an ‘ Obituary’ in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1802, part 2, pp. 877-888; 
London, September, 1802, as follows: 
July 14. In the prime of life, at Petersburgh, 
in the State of Virginia, America, Mr. Thomas 
Halley, merchant, a native of Pontefract, 


Yorkshire. E. F. MacPrxe. 


_ AT DARLING WORD ‘ REQUISI- 

TIONS.’ ”’ (Cf. clxvi. 101, 142).—Use of 
the phrase “that blessed word, Mesopo- 
tamia,’’ will cali to the mind of many Ameri- 
cans a similar expression used by Patrick 
Henry of Virginia in 1788. The occasion was 
a Virginia convention for deciding whether 
or not to adopt the newly-formed Constitution. 
in his speech Henry said : 

I will never give up that darling word 
requisitions. My country may give it up; a 
majority may wrest it from me, but I will 
never give it up till my grave. (McLaughlin, 
‘The American Nation,’ vol. x, p. 302). 


OGO DE CLARE.—Someone should pro- 

* vide us with a life of this thirteenth- 
century worthy, if a sufficiency of material is 
accessible. King’s cousin (so I seem to 
remember), he was canon and prebendary of 
York, and at one time held the cure of souls 
of St. Peter in Vincula at Oxford. My 
interest in him was awakened ten years or 
so ago, when reading Kendrick’s ‘ History of 


Bletchingley.’  FRrepertc Connert WHITE. 
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“ (WHRIGHTY BEARDIE.’’—Towards the 

beginning in chapt. xxxiii. of the ‘ For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ in the interview between Buck- 
ingham and King James, the following words 
occur : . 

A man may lawfully dance Chrighty Beardie 
or any other dance in a tavern, but not inter 
parietes ecclesiae. 

Has any correspondent ever heard of this 
dance or seen any reference to it in literature ? 


WwW. G, 
The Dictionary Training Centre, 
Aberdeen. 


AIL AND SNOW IN HOMER.—In the 
twelfth Iliad the Greeks are defending 
their rampart, and the shower of missiles is 
compared to snowflakes, the simile ending with 
the dry shriek of helmets and shields smitten 
by stones. But silence and snow are insepar- 
able. Homer mentions hail, snow and ice in 
such terms as raise some doubt as to whether 
he rightly distinguished them. In the fif- 
teenth Iliad Iris’s speedy descent is likened. 
to that of a snowflake or hail—two very dif- 
ferent things to our notions. And Homer’s 
references to hail have all to do with its speed 
or coldness, not its noise. Where can I find 
the matter discussed? A friend tells me that 
he has found considerable difficulty in making 
clear to Orientals the different forms of frozen 
water. Have the scholars yet settled where 
‘* Homer ”’ came from? 


Room, 


G. G, L. 


GGS AND BACON FOR BREAKFAST.— 
For long, as all the world knows, the 
typical English breakfast this (the bacon per- 
haps too often spoiled by being too thick 
and fried—what a culinary outrage !—in fat) ; 
but for just how long has it been so? Only 
since the days of Dutch William? Sir Ken- 
elm Digby’s ‘‘ not bad ’’ seems to suggest this 
when, in his ‘ Closet of Cookery ’ (London, 
1669, p. 167), he says: ‘‘ A couple of poached 
Eggs, with a few fine dried collops of pure 
Bacon, are not bad for Breakfast, or to begin 


LF 
a meal. Frepertc Connerr WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


“WR. WOOLSTON OF LONDON,” 1788 

—In the pages dealing with the public 
reaction to Ethan Allen’s deistical work, 
‘The Oracles of Reason,’ in Mr. John Pell’s 
splendid biography of the American patriot, 











no reference is made to a remarkable letty 
printed in the American Mercury (Hartford, 
Connecticut) for June 9, 1788. Addressed ty 
“ Eathan Allen, Esquire,’’ and purporti 
to be ‘‘ a genuine copy of a letter from My 
Woolston of London,’’ it charges that Allen's 
book is a mere ‘‘ republication of a book 
written in London in 1693 by Charles Blount, 
and which was plainly written to propagate 
atheism ’’ under the ‘‘ pompous title, Th 
Oracles of Reason.’’ The letter is dated 
Jan. 4, 1788. Recalling for Allen’s bene 
fit that Blount had committed suicide afte 
writing his book, the author of the letter 
warns Allen against the possible dire results 
of his own intellectual presumption and van- 
ity, and appeals to him to change his cours 
before it is too late. 

I have looked in vain for further data re. 
garding the author of the letter. No name is 
given but the last. There is a Rev. W. Wool. 
ston ‘‘ of Adderbury, Oxon.”’ mentioned in 
Wood’s ‘ Athen. Oxon.’ and in Chambers’s 
‘ Biographical Dictionary ’ (article ‘Donne’), 
but there is no evidence to connect him with 
the letter. Is it possible that the letter is 
purely fictitious, and that the name Wool- 
ston was selected because it was the name of 
a famous deist who afterward repented of his 
heterodox beliefs? 


Eston Everett Ericson. 
ets of North Carolina, Chapel 
lll. 


ISTARD.—Monsieur N. S. Trivas, who is 
preparing a book on the Swiss portrait- 
painter, Jean Etienne Listard (1702-89), 
writes in the Journal de Genéve of 28 Sept. 
that the artist had an eldest brother, Jean, 
who married Jeanne Mussard. One of their 
children, Marc Listard, husband of Marianne 
Sarasin-Rillet, made a fortune in England, 
but returned to Geneva, his English business 
being carried on by their son Jean. Owing 
to unfortunate speculations, the firm went 
bankrupt, and M. Trivas, who has been 
unable to trace what became of Jean, states 
that this English branch of the family 
appears to have become extinct at the begit- 
ning of last century. Perhaps one of your 
sentes may know the bankrupt’s fate and 

how the branch ended. 
H. I. A. 


RADSHAIGH.—Who was “ Our trusted 
and well-beloved servant Captain William 
Bradshagh, Esq.,’’ to whom the Privy Coun 
cil of Charles I issued one of the earliest 
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(15 Aug., p. 280)? Was he Sir William 
Bradshaigh of London (buried in the family 
chapel at Wigan parish church), who appears 
to have been the ancestor of the Bradshaighs 
of Bishop Middleham, Co, Durham, who re- 
mained Catholics? Sir William was an uncle 
of Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, 1st Bart., 
M.P. for Wigan. 
H. I. A. 


TELLA AND FLAVIA.—The charming 
little poem beginning: 

Stella and Flavia, every hour, 

Do various hearts surprise; 

In Stella’s soul lies all her power, 

And Flavia’s in her eyes. 
has been attributed to Mrs, Barber, Mrs. Pil- 
kington and the Rev. Jabez Earle, who seems 
to have attracted most of the votes. Was not 
one of the ladies the Duchess of Queensberry 
Flavia being, I 
suppose, the Duchess. Has the occasion for 
the poem been surmised? I should be glad of 
any information about it. 

©. EE. 


I. IN BATAVIA (JAVA). — In 1886 

I was a _ resident in Batavia in Java, 
where I did some research work connected with 
the English occupation of the town and port 
(1811-1814). I copied out all the English epi- 
taphs in the cemetery there, amongst which 
were some belonging to persons once resident 
in Sunderland, Co. Durham, and that of John 


Leyden, the Scottish poet and Oriental 
scholar. Unfortunately, some time after, I 
was shipwrecked, and all my belongings 
(MSS. included) went down into Davy 


Jones’s locker, and that old rascal has never 
had the good manners to return them. Can 
any reader say whether the epitaphs have 
been copied by others; and if so, by whom; 
also, if copied, have they been printed? I 
should like to have a copy of John Leyden’s 
epitaph. He died at Batavia 21 Aug., 1811. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


BARRY OF DUNGORNEY, SANTRY 
~ AND FINGLAS. — Has the exact rela- 
tionship between the Barrys of Dungorney 
(alias the Rock), Co, Cork, and the extinct 
Earls of Barrymore ever been discovered ? 
Sir Robert Barry of Dungorney (temp. 
Richard III or Henry VII) is the first men- 
tioned on my pedigree. He is stated to belong 
to a younger branch of the Barrymore family. 

James Barry of Dungorney (zrandson of Sir 
Robert) married Eleanor, daughter of John 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry. Was this the 











Knight of Kerry of this name in 1530 (who 
married Amory O’Brien) or his grandson, 
also John, who died in 1595? 

Sir James Barry of Santry, Co. Dublin, 
descended from James, a younger son of 
James Barry of Dungorney, was created Lord 
Barry of Santry in 1660. This line became 
extinct in 1751, 

Matthew Barry, first cousin of the 1st Lord 
Barry of Santry, was Keeper of the Great 
Roll in the Court of the Exchequer, and died 
at the age of one hundred and five. Who were 
the parents of his wife, Joan (or Jean) Ber- 
mingham of Athenry, Co. Galway? She was 
of the same family as the Earls of Louth, and 
was married in 1630 with a portion of £4,000. 
The last of her descendants in the male line, 
Paul Barry, of Rathmines, Co. Dublin, died 
in 1867, leaving an only daughter and heiress, 
Katherine King Barry, who married my 
great-grandfather, Major William Robert 
Brereton of New Abbey, Co. Kildare. 


P. W. Montacvue-Sm1tTu. 


RURY FAMILY.—I should very much like 
to have particulars of Edmund Drury, 
youngest brother of Sir William Drury, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and his son Robert, whose 
daughter, Catherine, became the wife of Sir 
John King of Boyle Abbey, Co. Roscommon, 
ancestor of the Earl of Kingston. Who were 
the wives of the above Edmund and Robert 
Drury, and did they have any property in 


England ? P. W. Montacut-SMIrTa. 


ATCH-TOWERS IN BURYING- 
GROUNDS.—During the time of the 

activities of ‘‘ resurrectionists ’’ of the Burke 
and Hare type, a number of watch-towers 
were erected in graveyards in various parts 
of the kingdom in which vigils were under- 
taken by relatives and friends of deceased 
persons for a period of sufficient length to 
allow the bodies to be so far decomposed as 
to make them worthless for exhumation. 

Perhaps the most curious of these watch- 
towers is the one, still in good preservation, 
in the cemetery of Eyemouth, a small town 
on the Berwickshire coast. It is decorated 
with a skull and cross-bones and other sym- 
bols of death, and in the building itself a 
large number of gravestones were used. 

Other examples of these watch-towers still in 
existence are desired, 


H. Askew. 


IFFORD FAMILY OF EAST LOTHIAN. 
—Two of this race (originally Giffard, and 
said to be descended from Walter Giffard)— 
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Hugh and William—the latter supposed to 
be an ecclesiastic—came to Scotland under 
David I. The former obtained lands in East 
Lothian, where he settled. His son, also 
named Hugh, witnessed many of the charters 
of King William the Lion, under whom he 
rose to distinction, and in 1174 was one of 
the hostages for his release. His son Wil- 
liam had a son, Hugh Gifford of Yester, who 
died in 1267, leaving, so far as I know, three 
sons, William, Hugh and James. What was 
the name of his wife, and had he any 
daughters ? 

Sir Seyer, or Sair, de Seton (alive in 1260) 
married Janet, daughter of Hugh Gifford, of 
Yester, and I am anxious to know whether 
his father-in-law was Hugh who died in 1267. 

I should also like to know whether the 
Walter Giffard from whom this family 
claimed descent was the progenitor of the Gif- 
fards, Earls of Halsbury. 

Has the genealogy of all the early members 
of the family been published ? 


James SeTON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


IR NEIL RAMSAY. — Who was the Sir 
Neil Ramsay whose daughter Elizabeth 
married Sir John de Seton, early in the four- 
teenth century? Was he the son of Adam 
Ramsay, of Banff? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


IR RICHARD HARCOURT.—Who was 
the Sir Richard Harcourt who married 
Arabella, daughter of Sair de Quincy, Ist 
Earl of Winchester, and what issue had he 
by Arabella de Quincy ? 


James Seton-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


OWAT.—Wanted, the parentage of Bar- 
bara Mowat, married in or before 1580 to 
Thomas Leisk of Leisk. Her son, William 
Leisk of Leisk, was contracted in marriage to 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Keith, the 
elder, of Ludgerbarn, before 20 May, 1590. 
Barbara was a _ widow by 22 Feb., 1603. 
Thomas Leisk is sometimes called Walter. 
Barbara was alive in 1605, because in vol. ii., 
p. 38, ‘ Loosings and Arrestments,’ Barbara 
Mowat, Lady Leisk; William Leisk of that 
ilk, and Geonge Gordoun of Bogbray, appear 
versus Alexander Forest for rent of Bogbray, 

18 Nov., 1605. 

R. T. B. 


IGHT SCENES IN ELIZABETHAN 
THEATRES. — In private theatres of 
Shakespeare’s day the windows were darkened 











when there was to be a night scene presented. 
Can anyone tell me of any description or illus- 
tration of how this was usually done — by 
shutters? or curtains? or were screens put up 
and then removed? In private theatres what 
would probably be the position of the windows 
in relation to the stage? 
A. H. M. 


ANNIBAL PRICE.—He was an Eton 
Colleger between 1661 and 1690, accord- 
ing to Austen-Leigh’s List published in 1903. 
Biographical and genealogical particulars re- 
quested concerning him. He was of Dolgelly, 
North Wales. To what family of Price did 
he belong, and what was the origin of the 

name Hannibal ? 

L. C. Price. 


SARAH JENNINGS AND NICHOLAS 
ADDISON’S WIFE.—What relation to 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was Mary 
Jennings, who married Nicholas Addison, 
both of Bishop’s Hatfield, where the Duchess 
was born. She is said to have ‘‘ presented ” 
Abingdon Rectory to the Rev. Anthony Addi- 
son, who was chaplain to the Duke, her 
husband. 
A. G. E. 


AMES ADDISON, ob. 1782.—Wanted, the 
parentage of Lieut. James Addison, R.N., 
gazetted to H.M.S, Arrogant in 1780. Died 
on a prize-ship in 1782 in Rodney’s victory— 
ship named the Glorieux. His father had an 
estate in Warwickshire, which passed into 
Chancery and went to the Crown and a hos- 
ital. He was possibly related to Capt. 
dward Addison, buried at Bilton, Warwick- 

shire, in 1727. 

A. G, E. 


ARLY CHAPLAINS IN AUSTRALIA.— 
Can any reader give me the names of 
the early Church of England chaplains in 
Australia, with dates, and date and place 
of death and burial? or give me the titles of 
reference works containing such names? 


X. Y. Z. 
BBS FAMILY.—Where can I find a pedi- 


gree of the Abbs family of the North 
of England? X.Y. Z. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines? 

“ Far better than to crave and yearn, 

Is just to live, and love and learn.” 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
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SAINTS WENDELIN AND DONATIEN. 
(clxxi. 227, 267). 


T, Wendel, who was of royal stock, is 
believed to have been born in Scotland 
or Ireland in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Like another prince, St, Rambaud, 
who spent his youth near ‘‘ the Scottish Sea,”’ 
he seems to have felt the fascination of Rome 
with its tombs of the Apostles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and it is said that he went there as 
apilgrim. As on his return journey he was 
passing through Westrich, in the diocese of 
Traves, he built himself a rude hut, and 
astonished the natives with his austerities. 
One day, when he was on his way to a church 
in Tréves, he was overcome by hunger and 
begged alms from a passing nobleman. The 
Tan abused him right roundly for the 
idle life that he was leading, and said that 
he was in want of a swineherd. The prince 
accepted the offer, and sometimes tended 
cows and sheep. It was his custom to lead 
his herd a long way off, so that he might pray 
in greater solitude, and the other serfs, who 
hated him because of the favour with which 
their master regarded him, complained of 
this habit of his, so tiring to the flock. Asa 
matter of fact, the nobleman came upon him 
late one evening far from the fold, and 
upbraided him on the ground that he could 
not get back by nightfall. He then rode 
straight home at a_ brisk pace, and found 
Wendel already there and the sheep in the 
fold. Amazed at the miracle, he apologized 
to the swineherd, no longer to be regarded as 
aswineherd, but a saint, and offered him 
gifts of gold and silver. But Wendel refused 
them all, and asked only that he might be 
allowed to live a hermit’s life near the abbey 
of Tholey, founded by Dagobert, the good 
King of Austrasia. 

In this way he became a Benedictine monk, 
and some say abbot of the monastery. When 
there was a murrain, the peasants asked for 
his prayers and the murrain passed away. 

ence he became the patron saint of shep- 
herds and country-folk. The Scotch loved to 
visit the shrine of a prince of theirs, who had 

come a swineherd; in 1505 so many pil- 
grims broke off splinters from his coffin that 
uncorrupted corpse was exposed to view, 
and after that he was interred in a stone sar- 
cophagus. The humble church that had been 
built over his cell was superseded by a church 
of great magnificence, fr town of four thou- 








sand inhabitants grew up around the shrine. 
The chapel became a granary at the time of 
the French Revolution. St. Wendel’s name is 
known as far away as Switzerland; the Pro- 
testants, who live in the valleys of the Main 
and the Neckar speak of him respectfully. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


E NAME SHAKESPRARE: SAXBY 

(clxxi. 187, 230).—My contention that the 
thirteenth-century Sakespee was a variant of 
the place-name Saxby, which did not give rise 
to Shakespeare in Lincolnshire, although it 
did so in some other counties, as to the first 
part, is doubted by Str Atrrep Wexsy. If, 
as he suggests, there is no justification for the 
assumption that Sakespee is derived from an 
early form of Saxby, then the only apparent 
alternative is that Sakespee is an original 
Norman description from which the surname 
Saxby derived. Whatever Sakespee may have 
been originally, it is evident that on occasion 
the thirteenth-century scribe recognised it as 
a place-name, as witness the preposition in 
Alexander de Sakespey, Lincs. 1227 (Close 
Rolls). In considering this problem and 
Str AtFReD WELBy’s citation of place-name 
orthography, it is well to remember that a 
local surname does not always develop on the 
sames lines as the place-name from which it 
derives. The following items may help the 
determination of the origin of Lincolnshire 
Sakespee. 

The Yorkshire administrative officers, Jor- 
dan Sacheespee and Simon Sakespee, of 
twelfth-century Pipe Rolls, were contemporary 
with Jordan Foliot of Saxby (who held lands 
in Yorks.) and Simon de Saxebi (Assize R.). 
Numerous examples show that in Yorkshire 
the variants of the name ranged right through 
from Sacheespee to Shakespey. And Richard 
Shakespey of Cott. MS. Vesp. A. iv., f. 146, 
is the Richard de Saxby of Tocwith, c. 1285 
(Charter Rolls, iii. 151). John Saxespy of 
Lincolnshire, 1401, occurs also as Saxby the 
same year (Close Rolls). 

Sakespee of Waltham, Essex, XIII-century, 
appears as Saxpe in the fourteenth-century 
Subsidy Rolls. The early Sussex Sakespeys 
occur as Saxpe in 1327 and 1352 Subsidy Rolls, 
but the Kent Saxpey of 1342 is written Saks- 
peye in 1373 (Subs.). Here the b is not found 
interchanged with p, but a direct example is to 
be seen on the Patent Rolls, 1416, a pardon 
being granted to John Saxeby alias Saxby 
alias Sakespey of Surrey. 

Whether Saxby came from Sakespee or vice 
versa, it is clearly demonstrated that the two 
names were interchangeable, and on occasion 
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recognised by the recording clerk as a local sur- 

name. Further, Sakespee became Shakes- 

pere in Kent and Surrey rolls, if not in other 
ds, 

err C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


AUW, GREEK SCHOLAR (clxxi. 244).— 
J. C. van Pauw was a Dutch scholar born 
at Utrecht towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, who died in 1749. He held no public 
post, but lived as a canon at Utrecht. He 
was the author of numerous publications, an 
edition of Aeschylus in 1745; but for the most 
part his work was on less known Greek 
authors, Hephaestion, Philo, Quintus Calaber, 
Aristaenetus, Phrynichus, etc. In all he wrote 
he is said to have displayed learning but reck- 
lessness and an unbounded arrogance fostered 
by his isolated position. Dutch scholars did 
not spare him. The most bitter attack on 
him was ‘ Critica vannus in inanes J. C. 
Pavonis paleas,’’ 1737, by J. P. d’Orville, 
“A winnowing-fan of criticism on J. C. 
Pauw’s (Pavo = peacock) empty chaff.’’ 
Bishop Monk writes in his Life of Richard 
Bentley of de Pauw’s attack on that eminent 
scholar under the pseudonym of ‘ Philar- 
gyrius Cantabrigiensis,”’ 


As for De Pauw his performance is so worth- 


less, and his style so disgusting and execrable, 
that scarcely any one can read three pages of 
it less it be with the temper of his enemy 
Dorville, who, when composing the ‘ Vannus 
Critica,’ hunted out with avidity all the faults 
of this unhappy critic.—(See vol. i, 277-280). 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


ANNAZARO’S EPITAPH (clxxi. 244).— 
It was a fancy of early Renaissance 
scholars to give themselves Greek or Latin 
names (Desiderius Erasmus is a familiar 
example), and so Jacopo Sannazaro called 
himself Actius Sincerus. The point of the 
epitaph written by Bembo for his tomb in 
Sta Maria del Parto, the church which he 
founded on the site of his villa at Posilipo, 
is this. The latter part may be translated 
thus: ‘ Here lies the famous Syncerus, next 
to Vergil in poetry, as he is also in his 
grave.”’ The last words are an allusion to 
the traditional tomb of Virgil close by, on 
the hill above the tunnel which leads to Poz- 
zuoli. The words which come before this re- 


flect the exaggerated estimate in which his 
Christian epic, the De Partu Virginis (the 
story of the Incarnation) was held, welcomed 
as it was by the Church as diverting neo- 
classical poetry from Pagan into Christian 





lent writer of Latin verse, but more interest. 
ing to us are the Eclogues (also inspired by 
Virgilian models), the characters in which are 
not Italian shepherds but the _fisher-folk 
whom he knew on the sea-shore below his villa, 


G. McN. Rusurortn, 


‘ 


“Vt tumulo’”’ means “‘ as in his tomb,” 
Jacopo Sannazaro’s reputation as a Latin and 
Italian poet was very high and Bembo calls 
him next to Vergil in his Muse and tomb 
alike. The reputed grave of Vergil is still 
shown at Naples. Sannazaro was a pupil of 
Pontanus and one of the group associated 
with that poet in his Academy. Pontanus 
had assumed the name Jovianus and encour. 
aged his young followers to adopt new names, 
On Sannazaro he _ bestowed the names 
Actius Sincerus, Sincerus because, as J. A. 
Volpi says in the life prefixed to his edition 
of S.’s poems, Padua, 1719, his life 
was free from disguise or deceit and his style 
pure and simple, and Actius, which is less 
obvious, ‘‘ quod ille princeps ex Latinis buco- 
lico poémate piscatores de amoribus suis in 
acta colloquentes induxisset.”’ 


Epwarp Bensty. 
230, London Road, St. Albans. 


TREET NAMES BURGATE AND BAR- 
GATE (clxxi. 192, 233).—Burgate is the 
Anglian name of the principal street of a 
town, ‘‘ burh’”’ meaning hill or fort, and 
‘“‘gate’’ being the word for street. The 
name that was used in the South was High 
Street, which is the exact verbal equivalent. 
In small places the usual name was ‘“ Town 
Gate ’’ or ‘‘ Town Street.’ At Barton-on- 
Humber Burgate is the principal street, but 
by a strange encroachment of southern nomen- 
clature the western half is now called High 
Street and is separately numbered, 1 to 12. 
Small places that have grown have altered 
‘Town Street ’’ to “ High Street,’’ possibly 
because a town street was usually the only 
street, 

Bargate is the Anglian name for a barred 
street, that is, a street with a barred entrance. 
A good example is at Boston, where the chief 
street of the town from the north to the centre 
is Bargate. It is in two sections, Strait Bar- 
gate and Wide Bargate. w. E. Vanan. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


FLOITER (clxx. 387, 424; clxxi. 67, 100, 
246).—It is strange when one comes across 
a previously unknown word how often it & 





channels. 


Sannazaro was, indeed, an excel- 





again met with in a comparatively short time, 
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and this has happened to me in the case of 

word. A recently-published book, 
‘Middle English Surnames of Occupation, 
1100-1350,’ by Gustav Fransson, a Swedish 
scholar, has just come to my notice, and I 
find (p. 40) the following quotation, ‘‘ Robert 
Bowland fil. Rogeri F'loyter alias Bowland, 
1415,” from the ‘ Register of the Freemen 
of York’ (Surtees Soc. vols. xcvi., cii.). Pre- 
sumably Roger took his first surname from 
his occupation and his second from his native 
place. This takes the word back to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, with a strong 
presumption that it was in use in the four- 
teenth, as Roger was probably over fifty years 
of age at this time. 

Unfortunately ‘‘ floitering ’’ is not among 
the classes of occupation dealt with by Mr. 
Fransson, as he has had to restrict himself to 
artisans and traders. Within its limits this 
work is one of the best on English surnames. 

F. WItiiaMson. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


RIDGES (BRYDGES OR BRUGES) OF 
KENT: CHANDOS (clxxi. 191, 231, 
247).—From ‘The Pocket Peerage’ (1788, 
p. 32) it appears that 
the family is descended from Hugh de 
Montgomery, Earl of Montgomery in Nor- 
mandy and take their present name from the 
Castle of Brugge. Sir Simon de Brugge lived 
in the reign of Henry III (1220) from whom 
descended Sir John Brydges, who was by Queen 
Mary (1553) created Baron Chandos of Sudley 
Castle. (The arms and crest are depicted in 
Vol. vii.). 

In the ‘ Biographical Peerage ’ (London : 
1808) compiled by Sir Egerton Brydges, is a 
long and interesting note on the Barony of 
Chandos (1554) which deals with the origin 
of the family ; the descent of the barony ; the 
first, second and third branches of the family, 
and the claimants after the death of James, 
the third and last Duke, who died without 
issue in September, 1784. 

In ‘“ Mr. Kimber’s ’’ ‘ Peerage of England,’ 
corrected to July 23, 1766 (London: 1766), 
under the heading ‘ Duke of Chandos ’ occurs 
a repetition of the ancestry of the family, 
a list of ‘‘ creations ’’ (with dates) and a 
blazoning thus: ‘‘ Arms, Argent, on a cross, 
a leopard’s head, or. Crest, On a wreath, 
the bust of an old man, sidefaced, proper, 
wreathed about the temples, argent and 
azure, vested paly of the first, and gules and 
semée of roundels counter-changed, the cope 
ermine, and on his head is a cap, or, lined 
with white fur.’’ Supporters: Two otters 


, 


On the armorial book-plate of James, Mar- 
quis of Carnarvon, the first and fourth 
quarters, bearing the Brydzges arms, are: 
Argent, on a cross sable, a leopard’s face, ‘‘and 
the motto is as above. A note on this book- 
plate appears in the Ex Libris Journal,” Vol. 
I., iv., p. 14 

The arms assigned by Guillim (‘ Display of 
Heraldry,’ 1660) are: Argent, a pile gules, 
and concerning them he writes: 

This Coat pertained to the right worthy and 
valiant Knight, Sir John Chandos, Baron of 
Saint Saviours, le Vifcount in France, great 
Senefcal of Poictow, high Constable of 
Aquitain. All given him by King Edward 
the third, who also made him one of the 
Founders of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. 


Harriet K. James. 


LEXANDER DICKSON’S ‘ DIALOGUE 
ON MEMORY’ (clxxi. 243). — Dick- 
son seems to have been indebted to Lucian. 
The Latin translation in Hemsterhuys and 
Reitz’s edition of Lucian, vol. i., p. 417, has 
in ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ 4, ‘‘ Cum Nestore 
et Palamede ille nugatur plerumque.’’ This 
would appear to be the source of ‘‘ etenim 
cum Nestore et Palamede, ut audio, plerunque 
nugaris.’”’ In Lucian the speaker, Aeacus, is 
referring to Socrates, to whom the words in 
Dickson’s dixlogue are addressed. I may be 
excused for explaining how I found the pas- 
sage in Lucian. The words in Dickson sug- 
gested Lucian. I considered what Greek 
word would be translated by nugari 
and found under Anpeity in the full index 
of Reitz a reference to the part of Lucian 

translated as above, 

EpwarD BEnsty. 


‘“Meruo”’ is a misprint for metuo, 
and ‘‘ metuo Trojanos’’ renders Hector’s 
aidéoua: Tpdas, to Andromache (Il. vi. 442). 
Cicero quotes the phrase often in his letters, 
equivalent to ‘‘ What will Mrs, Grundy say ?”’ 
says Tyrrell. Polydamas was the leading 
Trojan critic of Hector. Socrates would say 
“T fear the general opinion, and especially 
my critic Diogenes.’’ Hiseenicvs. 


PREDERICK JENEBELLI (clxxi., 192, 
229, 245).—Your correspondents have not 
yet mentioned this famous inventor’s connec- 
tion with Rye Harbour, that grave of so many 
reputations. 
In 1591 he prepared a plan for its repara- 
tion, which was to cost £4,000, for which he 
asked a pension for twenty-five years to main- 





argent. Motto: Maintien le droit.’’ 


tain it. It was at first favourably received, 
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but when the Mayor and Corporation of Rye 
found that it would chiefly benefit their sister 
town of Winchelsea they indignantly turned 
it down. The Mayor declared that the said 
Jenebilly had ‘‘ most treacherously abused the 
Town by his illusions,’’ and when he claimed 
£85 9s. for his expenses, they refused to pay. 
His plan of Rye Harbour is extant in our 
archives and on Philip Symonson’s map of 
1594 there is marked, near Scotsfloat Sluice, a 
mill, evidently for pumping out the marshes 
south of Oxney Island, called by his name. 


Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


UERY FROM THACKERAY’S ‘ THE 
NEWCOMES ’ (clxxi. 227).—The hero of 
the ‘‘ bring more curricles ’’ story was Rich- 
ard Barwell, the friend and supporter of 
Warren Hastings. . Barwell left Calcutta, 
circa 1780, at the age of thirty-eight: he 
amassed an immense fortune and purchased 
an estate, Stanstead, in Sussex, and had, as 
a London residence, No. 7, St. James’s 
Square. He died at Stansted, September, 
1804, aged sixty-three. Epcar SyYErs. 
Bath Club, W.1 
[Our correspondent kindly offers more in- 
formation on Barwell if desired by querist]. 


IR CHARLES IMHOFF—THBE FAMILY 
OF IMHOFF (clxxi. 240).—Apparently 
the only engraved portrait of Sir Charles 
Imhoff known is a mezzotint by W. Dickinson 
after R. EB, Pine. He is there depicted as a 
child of about four years of age — with his 
mother (when Mrs, Imhoff). There are two 
impressions in the British Museum, and one 
at Greiz. (Singer 42245). : ¢ 


‘“‘ YTRIGGER ”’ (clxxi. 249; s.v. ‘ Terms for 

School Truancy ’).—The fish your corres- 
pondent refers to under the name “ strigger ”’ 
is evidently the Three-spined Stickleback, gas- 
terosteus aculeatus. Family Gasterosteide. 
It is not related to the minnow, which is a 
carp and which belongs to the family Cypri- 
nide. The name ‘“‘strigger’’ probably 
comes from ‘‘strigose,”’ i.e., having stiff, 
lanceolate bristles, referring to the spines on 
the back of the fish. 

Other names for the Three-spined Stickle- 
back, most of which are given in Day’s 
‘ British Fishes,’ 1880-84, are :—‘‘ Sprickle- 
bag,’’ N. Ireland; ‘‘ brandstickle,’’ Orkneys ; 
‘* banstickle ’’ and “ bandie,’’ Moray Firth; 
‘‘ sharplin,’’ Scotland; ‘‘ hurry-bannings,”’ 


Northumberland; ‘ pricky,” Northallerton, 
‘* barce,”’ 


Yorks ; Yorks; ‘‘ jack-sharp,”’ 











Bury ; also ‘‘ stand,’’ “‘ taris ’’ or “‘ tanticle.” 
Suffolk; ‘‘ stanstickle”” and ‘‘ stuttleback” 
in some of the eastern counties; “ stickling ” 
and ‘‘ jack-bannell,’’ Oxfordshire; male 
‘* fiery-loch,’’ and female ‘‘ enemy-chit,” §, 
Hants; “ hackle,’’ Devon; ‘ bannis”’ and 
‘* banticle,’”’ Wilts; ‘‘ pow,’’ Somerset, 
‘Thornback ”” in the Shannon and “ pin. 
keen’’ in §S. Ireland. ‘* Prickleback ”: 
““barstickle ’’; ‘‘ jack-sharpling”’; “ jack. 
sharpnails ”’ and “‘ tittlebat.”’ Couch gives 
‘““minnis’’ and Houghton “ pricklefish.” 
This little fish is the smallest of our British 
fishes and grows to the length of about three 


inches. It is among the few nest-builders 
found among fishes, S. P 
RISTOL CHEESE (clxxi, 137).—The 


neighbourhood of Dundry, about 4 miles 
south-west of Bristol, manufactured down to 
recent years a cheese of such remarkable hard- 
ness that it was humorously said that speci- 
mens of it were used by King Stephen as 
ammunition to batter down Harptree Castle. 
An allusion to it can be found in the Western 
Daily Press of 28 Dec., 1935, p. 5. 

The local name for these cheeses was 
““Dundry Daps.” As ‘‘dap” is a pro 
vincialism for ‘‘ bounce,’’ presumably they 
were tough enough to bounce instead of break- 
ing if dropped. W. W. Gu 


“ RUKALELI ” (clxxi. 244).--This query 

reminds one of the judge who asked who 
was Marie Lloyd. The ‘ Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary’ gives ‘‘ ukulele,’ a four-stringed 
Hawaian guitar, and, one may add, fashion- 
able in certain circles a few years ago. 


R. S. B. 


Unfounded tradition tells us that this name 
was given to a parrot (psittacus ignotus) 
which belonged to Shylock at the time that 
he was living in England, and had been 
taught by him to call his servant—‘‘ You call 
Eli ’’—cf. ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ VI. ii. 14. 
= attribution is, in all probability, mythi- 
cal. 

A more modern meaning of the word—see 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ (middle 
aged), Supplement, under ‘ Ukulele,’ is “a 
four-stringed Hawaiian guitar.”’ 

NEvx. 


This is not a “ creature,’’ but a four- 
me 4 guitar, now-a-days spelt ‘“‘ ukelélé,” 
which Weekley says is the Hawaiian name for 


a jumping flea. Epwarp J. G. Fors. 
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aeet BOUNDS (clxxi. 244).—The grey- 
hound used for the hunting of deer, and 
known as the Highland Greyhound, is a very 
powerful dog, equally staunch and faithful ; 
and, when the Scottish mountains swarmed 
with stags and roes, was held in high estima- 
tion, as being capable of following the deer 
over surfaces too rough and fatiguing for the 
ordinary hounds of the low country. 

The general aspect of the Highland hound 
is commanding and fierce. His head is long, 
and muzzle rather sharp; his ears pendulous, 
but not long; his eyes large, keen and pene- 
trating, half-concealed among the long, stiff 
and bristly hair with which his face is 
covered ; his body is very strong and muscu- 
lar, deep-chested, tapering towards the loins, 
and his back slightly arched; his hind 
quarters are furnished with large prominent 
muscles, and his legs are long, strong-boned, 
and straight—a combination of qualities 
which gives him that speed and long duration 
in the chase for which he is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. His hair is wiry and shaggy, of 
a reddish sand colour, mixed with white; his 
tail is rough, which he carries somewhat in 
the manner of a staghound, but not quite so 
erect. 

This is the dog formerly used by the High- 
land chieftains of Scotland in their grand 
hunting parties; and is, in all probability, 
the same noble dog used in the time of Ossian. 

I may add that a remarkably fine and large 
dog of this description was for a long time 
in the possession of Sir Walter Scott. It was 
presented to him by Macdonell of Glengarry. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 
(clxx. 175, 212, 466; clxxi. 69, 106, 213). 
~A colleague of mine who served in France 
during the Great War has several pieces of 
shot in his body. A photograph under the 
Réntgen rays shows three pieces of lead—two 
of them appear to be about the size of a six- 
pence—just under the lungs, in too dangerous 
a place to operate. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


AUDLEY (clxxi. 137, 211).—The late W. H. 
Duignan in ‘ Notes on Staffordshire 
Place-Names ’ (1902) has an interesting note 
on the origin of this name. After quoting its 
early forms, Aldidelege, Aldithlege, Aldith- 
lia, he says he thinks they zive the feminine 
personal Ealdgyth, later Aldgith, and Aldithe 
~that is, Ealdgyth’s lea. The place is said 
to have taken its name from Aldite, Harold’s 











queen, although Duignan knows of no author- 
ity for the statement. In his opinion the 
lady who conferred the name probably lived 
long before Harold’s time, as the Domesday 
Book records Wulfric and Godric as Saxon 
possessors in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

The most interesting object in Audley 
Church is the brass in the chancel to Sir 
Thomas de Audley (1385). The Norman- 
French inscription runs: 

ICI GIST MONS’ THOMA D’AUDELEY, CHIVALER, FIZ A 
MONS’ JAMES D’AUDELE. SEIGNO DE HELEGH, DE ROUGE 
CHASTELL, QI MORUST LI XXI JO’ DE JANUAR L AN 
DH GRAC’ MCCCLXXV QUUNT, DE ALME DIEU P SA PITIE 
AIT MERCI. AMEN. 

There is also an alabaster effigy of a knight 
which is traditionally assigned to Richard 
de Delves, one of the four squires of Sir 
James de Audley at the battle of Poitiers. 
But it more probably represents a member 
of the Audley family. (Charles Masefield, 
‘ Staffordshire’ — Little Guide). Heleigh 
Castle mentioned in the above inscription was 
erected by Henry de Audley, who obtained the 
manor from William de Betley in 1226. 
Thomas Fuller remarks: 

What man of men was this Henry, that so 
many of both sexes should centre in their 
bounty upon him? Was it for fear, or love, 
or a mixture of both? But I have no calling 
to inquire into the cause thereof; and if they 
were pleased to give, none will blame him for 
receiving them. 

The castle passed through heiresses to the 
FitzWarrens in 1385, and then to the 
Touchets, who became Barons of Audley. 

Sir Thomas de Audley, interred in Audley 
Church, was the fourth son of James, Baron 
Audley of Heleigh, who fought at Crecy and 
Calais, cousin of Sir James de Audley, the 
hero of Poitiers, who had also fought at 
Crecy. 

Hulton or Hilton Abbey was founded by 
Henry de Audley in 1223 and the founder’s 
family used it as their burial-place. Nicholas 
de Audley, by his will dated 1381, desired to 
be buried there at the end of his father’s 


tomb. (For authority see note by Charles 
Masefield above). 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
ELDT SHOES: A SOUTH AFRICAN 


SAYING (clxxi. 225).—It is certainly 
unsafe to generalise on a single event, though 
if this is done, it is legitimate to give particu- 
lars of a single event which does not agree with 
the instance first described. Hence may it be 
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recorded that I went to South Africa in 1875, 
returned to England in 1887 and made and 
wore the comfortable veldt shoes. Though 
that is fifty years ago, I have not yet returned 
to the Cape; but should like to do so to visit 
the scenes of my youth. 


A. §. E, AcKERMAN. 


UYGENS MSS. IN DUTCH LIBRARIES 
(clxxi. 93).—Dr, C. A, Crommelin, of 
Leiden, very kindly informs me that the De- 
partment of Manuscripts, in the Library of 
the University of Leiden, possesses letters 
from or to well-known English scholars, as 
follows :— Boyle, 5; Halley, none; Hooke, 2; 
Newton, 1; Wallis, 4; and Wren, 3. It has 
not, as yet, been ascertained whether or not 
any of those particular letters have appeared 
in type. 
E, F, MacPrxe. 
Chicago. 


IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL: DESCEND- 
ANTS (clxxi. 209, 246).—In 1891 I was 
a resident in Brisbane, Queensland, and 
amongst my correspondents and friends was 
the Rev. James Samuel Hassall, then incum- 
bent of Bulimba, 3 or 4 miles out of Brisbane. 
He was son of the Rev. Thomas Hassall, and 
grandson of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, both 
early Church of England clergymen in New 
South Wales. He told me that he was a des- 
cendant of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and showed 
me part of the clothing and decorations of 
the Admiral, and also the parchment of one 
of his appointments. Where does his place 
come in among the descendants? Neither his 
name, nor his forbears’, appears in Mr. J. B. 
Wuirtmore’s list at the last reference. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (clxxi. 
158, 211, 249).—Between 1880 and 1895 

in Egham (Surrey) the common expression 
was ‘‘ playing the wag ’’ (see Weekley’s Dic- 
tionary, s.v. ‘ wag’). But we were reproved 
for using such a “‘ vulgar term ’’ and told to 
substitute ‘‘ playing truant.’’ We also had 
‘** playing hookey’’’ and ‘‘ hookey walker,” 
but these were too “‘ vulgar ’’ to use except in 


a whisper. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In the county of Durham, a century ago, a 
child who played truant was said to “ play 
the wag,’’ or to ‘‘do a micky,’’ and the 
same terms were used sixty years ago, and 


are so to-day. J. W. Fawcerr. 














In West Hampshire in the ’90’s the word 
was ‘‘ mooching,’’ which would appear to be 
a variant of the Devonshire ‘‘ miching ”’ noted 
at the last reference. A. J. 


AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226, 265).—Only one 
of the numerous licensed houses in Wigan 
bears a name of military interest, namely, 
The Waterloo Inn. There is no inn sign, 
There were, however, three others in 1825, 
namely, The Blucher, The King of Prussia, 
and the Wellington. The King of Prussia 
was pulled down towards the end of last cen- 
tury, but when the other two disappeared 
I do not know. A. J. 


A CARLYLE EPISODE (clxxi. 243). — I 

remember reading in a newspaper earlier 
this year the following anecdote, which seems 
to be a variant of the one noted by your cor- 
respondent. Carlyle one day asked for a book 
in the London Library, of which he was one 
of the founders. After a long delay, the 
assistant appeared, with an ashen face, but 
without the required volume. He said that 
when he went to find the book, he found 
another member lying dead over it. To which 
Carlyle is said to have replied, ‘‘ I really can- 
not see that that is an adequate reason for not 
supplying me with the book I ordered.”’ 

A. M. Co.eman. 


FRENCH JEWEL BOX (clxxi. 135, 248). 

—‘* Fabricateur ’’ is not French, and the 
abbreviation is obviously for ‘‘ Fournisseur ” 
(‘‘ Lieferant ’’ in German, ‘‘ Purveyor’”’ in 
English). Ble 


““MABS,” A THEATRICAL TERM (clxxi. 
191, 232).—I am inclined to the theory 
that this theatrical term for a curtain is de- 
rived from one of the terms used in the silk 
trade. There is a kind of silk stuff known as 
‘*tabinet,’’ fabricated from silk and wool. 
Under this word, and a variant form ‘‘ tabbi- 
net’ in the ‘ Encyclopaedic Dictionary,’ I 
find the description, “a mixed stuff of silk 
and wool, adapted for window-curtains.”’ Its 
etymology is doubtful ; and by some is referred 
to “‘ tabby ’’ = a silk stuff. The ‘ B.D.’ says 
of this that, according to Trench, the material 
is named after a M. Tabinet, a French Pro- 
testant refugee, who introduced the making of 
tabinet into Dublin. It may be that “‘ tabs” 
is an abbreviation of ‘‘ tabinet,’’ or ‘‘ tabby,” 
probably the latter, which appears to be 4 
term used in silk manufacture. 
C. P. Hate. 
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The Library. 


The Tradition of Boethius. By Howard 
Rollin Patch. (Oxford University Press. 
10s, 6d.). 


E are often inclined to demur to the im- 
portance now-a-days attached by literary 
criticism to the detection of sources. So un- 
willing seem some critics to suppose that an 
original idea can have occurred to any writer 
that they will credit him with the most un- 
likely acquaintances rather than admit he was 
the first person to think of such or such an 
image or turn of phrase. And so—along some 
lines of literary study—we find ourselves en- 
gaged in something like that ‘‘ infinite 
regress ’’ which of all the modes of mental 
activity is the most barren and the most 
fatiguing. Nevertheless, this obsession is as 
it were the shadow of a great fact and truth— 
the power of tradition. And the significance 
of tradition cannot be known except through 
examples. And here, in the tradition of 
Boethius, we have what is both one of the best 
of all the examples and one which, in spite its 
general familiarity to lovers of literature, has 
not yet been adequately worked over. Profes- 
sor Patch,then, is in very great luck: a topic 
of importance not easy to exaggerate—one of 
the great topics both of the history of thought 
and of pure literature; and a field for work 
containing tracts so long fallow that they are 
now virtually virgin soil. His chapters on 
‘Medieval Thought ’ and on ‘ Imitations and 
Influence’ of Boethius—two sets of notices 
of the authors and books which preserve for 
us the evidence how deeply and from how 
many sides the influence of Boethius pene- 
trated the intellectual life of the whole of 
the Middle Ages—bring together material not 
to be found assembled elsewhere and the con- 
cluding chapter attempts, not unsuccessfully, 
to lead us back from the immense range of his 
influence to the man himself. 

The book is as lively and readable as it is 
erudite, though it is not very skilfully written. 
At p. 105 the British reader will perhaps 
smile at ‘‘ In a remarkable poem, The King’s 
Quair,”’ which is a little like saying ‘‘ In a 
remarkable poem The Faerie Queene,” and 
will question whether the sentence ‘‘ This 
truly fine work inspired the King’s Tragedy 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ’’ may not be mis- 
understood by some readers. He will be 
actually startled at p. 111 when he sees that 
“Bishop Leslie’s crime was complicity in 








the attempt to restore Mary Queen of Scots 
to the throne of England.’’ A point of 
interest here is that the blunder surely testifies 
to a certain remoteness in English history as 
it is seen by the trans-Atlantic learned. An 
English writer might easily make such a slip 
in American or, indeed also in European 
history. 


Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship 
(1609-1805). By Jewel Wurtsbaugh. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press: Oxford University 
Press. 10s, 6d. net). 


THIS scholarly and valuable piece of work 

makes a double appeal to students. There 
is first the primary interest: Spenser, the 
fortunes of his text, the literary criticism 
bestowed on him, the vagaries of his bio- 
graphers. It is not unworthy of note that in 
the early sixties of the seventeenth century, 
despite the gap that, to contemporary sense, 
the Civil War and the Commonwealth must 
have made between the England of Elizabeth 
and that of Charles II, writers were busy 
about Spenser. Biographical details were 
being collected, perhaps somewhat uncriti- 
cally; he was belauded as a poet of great 
learning, profound wit and “temper strangely 
tender ’’’; and in 1679 appeared the last of 
the folio editions of his works. With the 
eighteenth century we come to the most inter- 
esting, if not the best, of his earlier editors, 
John Hughes, whose edition was published by 
Jacob Tonson in 1715. Hughes found him- 
self at a standpoint for judging Spenser 
widely different from that of the Elizabethans, 
yet he shows, as our author makes clear in 
an able discussion of his criticism, extraordin- 
ary insight into the strands from poetry that 
was neither classic nor Italian, but relic ‘‘ of 
the old Gothick Chivalry ’’ which are inter- 
woven—in a way to perplex some eighteenth- 
century admirers—with the then better known 
and more easily accepted material of ‘ The 
Faerie Queene.’ Himself a minor poet as well 
as accomplished both in painting and music 
and, after the fashion of the day, a neo- 
classicist, Hughes in criticising Spenser knew 
better what he was talking about than most 
of his contemporaries, and our author 
esteems him the best of the eighteenth-century 
critics of the poet. The mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the editions of Upton and 
Church, and with Warton’s inspiriting 
‘ Observations on the Faerie Queene’ forms 
the culminating point of the interest in 


Spenser during this period of two hundred 
years. 
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The second line of appeal, however, is on 
the whole yet stronger and is well developed 
by the writer; it is that of the growth of 
literary criticism towards what we now see 
flourishing around us: criticism of poetry 
and idea; textual criticism; discovery of 
sources ; and therewith keen sense for the true 
importance of a good text and the true value 
of a knowledge of sources. These were not, to 
be sure, new things in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but that century is a period when their 
progress reached a specially interesting point, 
and the dealing with Spenser affords a peculi- 
arly good example of it, as this book makes 
effectively clear, 


Word Histories. By Wendell MHerbruck. 
(Oxford: printed at the Shakespeare Head 
Press). 


HIS attractive little book is the work of a 
member of the Canton, Ohio, Bar. It 
has all the pleasant qualities that belong to 
a labour of love and recreation. The Eng- 
lish reader will gain here and there some 
amusing anecdotal information, as in the 
explanation of the new word ‘‘ Usa’ for 
saddlebag, ‘‘ now current among the natives 
of Santo Domingo,’’ for the reason that some 
years ago ‘‘the only saddlebags they saw 
belonged to the American army and were 
marked ‘ USA.’”’ The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary has obviously and naturally been 
much drawn upon; and it is a pity that the 
eyes of some learned friend were not also 
called in aid. For there are a sadly large 
number of odd mistakes. We cannot believe 
that the derivation of ‘‘ calf ’’ (the leg) from 
Galba can possibly be sustained. Where did 
our author get the idea that ‘‘ innocent ”’ 
‘‘ originally meant one who has not been 
harmed ”’ or that februa, purification, has 
** reference to the rain and snow at this time 
of year in the Italian climate,’’—and no refer- 
ence, apparently, to the dead? ‘‘ Galaxy ”’ we 
are invited to divide into its component parts, 
and to take as meaning “‘‘ brilliant or festive 
milk ’ from the Greek ‘ gala’ and ‘ aktos ’.’’ 
Therapeutic is ‘‘ literally a servant, or nurse, 
from Greek ‘ Thera ’ and ‘ peuo,’ to wait upon 
or cure.’’ ‘‘ Parchment ’’ is described as “‘ a 
paper made in Pergamus.. . for use in the 
writing of charters,’ the word itself being 
“a combination of ‘ pergamena’ and 
‘ charta.’ ’’ We cannot refrain from quoting 
the explanation of ‘‘ Sorbonne ’’—‘“‘ Parisian 





University founded about 1250 by R. D, 

bon ”’; but to do any more would be less f 
kind. We have, we think, given .enough 
justify our opinion that, in spite of th 
being in it much which is right enough, 

is not a book for the reader to pin his fg 
to without scrutiny. ¥ 


Spenser’s Theory of Friendship. By Ch 
G. Smith. (Baltimore: the Johns Hf 
kins Press; Oxford: University 
6s. net). 


IS is a collection of various essays, 

forth by the writer during the last twoy 
three years in various periodicals, elucid 
the central conception of the Fourth 
of ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ The chief con 
between this book and the first thre 
explained to be that, while the latter are¢ 
cerned primarily with virtue in the in 
vidual, the Fourth Book has for its subjectt 
relations between one individual and anoth 
Elizabethan and classical ideas about f 
ship are copiously illustrated, and there 
a good chapter on the ethical allegory of t 
true and the false Florimel. The most ¥ 
able of these essays, however, is that entith 
‘ Sententious Theory in Spenser’s Legend} 
Friendship ’ in which the place of proverbi 
wisdom in Spenser’s ideas and convictions # 
elaborately worked out. A renewal of interes 
in ‘‘ sentences’ is a welcome thing. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer .qu ri 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value 
old books or prints. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not uf ie ; 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. % 


APPROVED eee are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested alw: 

give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. ae 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to § 
article which has already appeared, correm 
pondents are requested to give within area 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and ‘page’ 
= _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. - 


Tae Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to ai 
addresses of friends which readers may like! 
send to him. ; 
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